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We cannot over emphasize the importance of keep- 
ing complete files of DESIGN. Every day we 
receive urgent pleas to replace back copies. If your 
numbers are not received within a reasonable length 
of time let us know and we will see that you receive 
one. Keep our office informed in case of change of 
address as soon as possible. Don’t wait until several 
copies are lost in the mails. We are still able to 
supply back copies for the school year 1941-42 as 
well as 1942-43. These contain especially helpful 
reference material which applies to art problems 
and particular needs in wartime education. Send for 
a complete set at the regular price. When bound 
these make an invaluable aid for teachers who are 
constantly in need of illustrative material. 


Certain back numbers of a few years ago have been 
in unusually great demand. We are anxious to buy 
these at fifty cents per copy if they have been kept 
in good condition by our readers. At this time there 
is a call for Jue 1938 and April 1939 as well as 
DESIGN-KERAMIC STUDIO for 1925 and January 
1926. We shall appreciate cooperation in keeping art 
education going strong in these difficult times. 
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@ Every year has its problems. Every year brings new experiences and every year is a greater challenge. The way 


these are met determines whether we are growing or not. Educators and those, who are in positions where art is vital, 
have had a chance during 1943 to see art become recognized as inseparable from living, even in times of war when our 
entire rhythm of living has had to find a new tempo. For years lip service has been rendered the oft repeated idea, 


that art to be valid must be an inseparable phase of democratic living. Educators and teachers have met the difficult 


problem of adjusting the art program to the needs of education in-a war torn world. There remains little doubt but that 


: most teachers have seen a new meaning in art during the past year. 


| @ There have been no limits to the countless ways in which art has served the war effort on the battle front and on 
the home front. But it is on the school front that our readers are most immediately concerned. And it is here that so e 

much is being done and can be done to develop those attitudes that mean most to our American culture. It is on the | 

school front that there must be vision, forward-looking planning so that our educational system may be equal to the E 
great task awaiting us in re-adjustment to postwar peace. There are many problems involved. Already we are being 
warned of the tremendous need for designers who can work intelligently in producing the countless new commodities in | RS % 
terms of the innumerable new materials and new methods of production and distribution. It is upon those now in our Bec: 


schools that much of this task will fall. It will be a big adventure. It will place a premium on that kind of creative 


thinking, experimenting and working which rarely has been encouraged in our schools in the days of the recent past. 


@ It is in our schools that a real understanding of art in its democratic terms can best be taught. In anticipation of 
all this the art classes may well lead the way for art is essentially concerned with finding new ways and means rather | # = 
than with blind imitation. Teachers now may well forget their old patterns, stereotypes and set methods, followed since - 

their own art school days. They should turn seriously, even religiously, to making themselves more aware of unfolding of 


abilities among their pupils to meet new situations capably. 


@ it is important that the schools plan for more general understanding of the true meaning of art in the life of man. 


This implies a realization that art is an expression in material form of the finer ideals of various races and peoples*from 
the earliest caveman down through the ages to the present time. It is through the arts that we really understand what 


people thought and felt. It is our strongest bond with the past. 


@ Since there is a great variety of racial characteristics, social customs needs, geographic conditions and economic 


well being; the arts must of necessity take on very different aspects as time moves on. We need to learn how to see 


the arts in relation to all of these factors. It is the responsibility of education to make this picture clear. 


@ When it is understood that each age, with its various peoples, has a different set of conditions to consider it will 
be easy to understand why the arts of the early American settler was different than the lavish art of the Victorian age, 
and that the art of the present must of necessity differ from the Victorian. That postwar days will find us in a world 
of greatly changed ideals, materials and rhythm of living is quite obvious at this time. Whether art teachers can be y 
prepared for that new situation or not is something for us to consider now. In order that the children in our schools 


may have the proper background and attitudes to face the future our schools must plan and keep flexible. 
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ART 


@ Though it may seem an inopportune time to discuss art 
when there are more pertinent questions, such as interna- 
tional affairs with particular reference to the current war, 
it is really most timely. Actually, it is not presumptuous to 
speak on art in spite of the general delusion that it is an 
irrelevant and superficial thing. To cover the subject ade- 
quately, one must discuss its three intrinsic elements, the 
art form, the artist and the audience. 


Connoting something vague, abtruse, impractical and 
frightening, art is generally ignored, particularly by men. 
Prerequisite to the understanding of art it is necessary to 
know what the word itself means. Though often considered 
synonymous with the practice of painting, actually art is 
everything that man does as man, that is, everything that 
he performs or gives form to. It is distinct from science, 
man’s other chief activity, which constitutes everything that 
man learns as man and ultimately what he understands. Of 
three types, empiric, experimental and pure, science begins 
with the first named development. The fundamentals of 
empiric science are folk-lore and folk-skill, while those of 
art are folk-art and folk-craft. It is in these primary essen- 
tials that art and science are closely akin, for folk-lore is 
the inspiration for folk-art, and folk-skill is the material 
and inspiration for folk-craft. In art, man embodies the 
principles, laws and causes taught to him by science. 


There are three distinct types of art, mechanical, liberal 
and fine art, Mechanical art, such as commercial methods 
like advertising and mechanical devices, ministers only to 
man’s practical needs; liberal or social art, like folk-music, 
deals with topical or local subjects; fine art, exemplified by 
Beethoven’s symphonies, demands an element of universality. 
The distinguishing feature of fine art is that it tells of all 
men in all places at all times. 


Art is developed in three modes depending upon the artist’s 
purpose and point of view. If he tells only about himself, 
he uses the expressional mode as in autobiography; if he 
tells about something other than himself, he employs the 
professional mode as in the case of most non-fiction works; 
if he tells about himself in relation to other things, he applies 
the confessional mode which is necessary to all fine art. As 
Samuel Butler wrote in “The Way of All Flesh,” “A writer 
tells of himself in what he writes regardless of his topic.” 


Fine art itself takes one of seven forms, including litera- 
ture, dancing, architecture, histrionism, sculpture, music and 
painting. Music and literature are temporal arts, architec- 
ture, sculpture and painting are spatial, while dancing and 
histrionism are temporal-spatial. Though the qualitative 
supremacy of one art form over another is moot, one may 
say that literature is the most comprehensive, since it pur- 
poses to tell about life, living and human beings in the 
universally intelligible medium of language. Purposing to 
act as a concrete medium through which an artist conveys 


his ideas, ideals and beliefs, form is merely a significant 
design of action. It is impossible for one to clearly imagine 
anything but action, motion of persons, movements of events 
or changes of other things. In the drama, for example, one’s 
imagination perceives change of action following change of 
action in time sequence. Since art must do something more 
than imitate nature, form should never be a literal, but a 
figurative representation of the artist’s mind. For example, 
““Aesop’s Fables” deal with specific stories that imply a uni- 
versal principle in their fable form such as the tale of the 
little boy who cried wolf too often, which figures the danger 
involved in petitioning for help under false pretenses. Unless 
one is capable of reading what is between the lines as well 
as the alphabetic symbols of literary text, one will fail to 
understand the full implication intended by the artist. The 
sources of material for the texts of art are found in nature, 
humanity and art. Social or liberal art, such as ballads, 
furnish the source material for art as a whole. Since the 
various art forms have different mediums as, for example, 
while both literature and dancing have a two-fold medium, 
that of the former being tonal and pictorial and that of the 
latter muscular and pictorial, an artist must learn the dif- 
ferent techniques which his medium necessitates. Having 
thoroughly learned technique, the means of composing, it is 
quite possible for an artist not only to apply technique 
unconsciously, but also to create artistic aspects in the same 
manner. Aside from technique, an artist must also possess 
a distinctive style based on a rich and colorful supply of 
impressions and a philosophy or view of life which he pur- 
poses to convey to his audience. In other words, an artist 
must have something to say, know how to say it well and 
have someone to say it to. 


The origins and causes of the erroneous conceptions about 
art which are generally entertained are numerous. Partly 
to blame is our inadequate educational system with its 
emphasis on vocational or professional training and its neg- 
lect of the liberal arts and culture. This has resulted in the 
people’s turning away from instruction and culture toward 
sophistication and recreation. Today, for example, many 
people prefer book reviews to reading. Like all institutions, 
art has brought some trouble on itself. The discovery of 
fakes in art has made the public cynical. Such ludicrous 
schools of thought as art for art’s sake and such inadequate 
developments as surrealism have also been responsible for 
faulty conceptions about art. 


Aside from the decorative quality of its materially con- 
crete form, art serves an important purpose. It is impossible 
to experience everything in the course of one lifetime, and 
art serves as the chief course of vicarious experience. Through 
knowing and understanding its themes, one is afforded an 
opportunity to learn objective principles to serve as the basis 
of his conduct in daily life. By contributing to the supreme 
art, the consummate art of living, all other arts find their 
justification. 
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The general conception of an artist is a pale, effeminate 
creature. Like all generalizations, this is both inaccurate and 
untrue, for the ranks of artists contain every type of human 
being. The term, artist, is applied to any one who is endeavor- 
ing to give form to something that he knows and refers not 
to any particular physical mode, but to those participating 
in this distinctive functioning. Requiring the greatest viril- 
ity, artistry develops from one source of sensitivity which has 
a physical basis in a condition of physiologically affected 
disposition of the mind. Psychology has made and is continu- 
ing to make interesting researches in the field of human 
sensitivity. So far, the lack of sensitivity in a person is 
unaccountable and no way has been found to create or to 
cultivate it artifically. The quantity and quality of sensitivity 
for different fields of experience measurably determine the 
field in which the artist works. A mechanical artist is par- 
ticularly sensitive to the physical phase of life, the liberal 
artist to the mental and the fine artist to the spiritual. A 
reaction to stimuli, sensitivity is a condition of knowing 
and, therefore, belongs to the field of science. Not until the 
artist has translated his learning, begun in sensitivity, into 
an art form, does he transfer himself from the field of science 
to that of art. Great artists, such as Joseph Conrad, have 
a universal sensitivity enabling them to hear the inaudible, 
to see the invisible and to apprehend the transcendent orbit 
of these. 


There are several types of artists determined by their 
abilities. A craftsman is nothing more than a good technician, 
while genius is based on a mastery and slavery of the uncon- 
scious mind making it impossible for an artist to forget any 
experience or to keep from reporting it. Midway between 
these two is the man of talent who through desire and labor 
endeavors to make his potentialities, actualities and his 
abilities, capabilities. In the contemporary period, there are 
a few versatile geniuses, such as Ralph Adams Cramm, 
architect, sculptor, painter and writer, and Noel Coward, 
dramatist, writer, actor and musician. 


There is another distinction between types of artists based 
upon differences of functioning rather than upon differences 
of abilities. Aside from the creative artists, there is the 
critic. Unfortunately, he has come to be identified with 
unpleasantness because of his constant activity of censoring 
the works of others. This is based on a faulty concept of 
the word, criticize, which does not mean to censor, but to 
weigh, evaluate and fudge. Belonging to a special field of 
philosophy, that of criteriology, criticism entails some of the 
most difficult reasoning processes. All fine art demands an 
interpreter, and it is the job of the critic to offer this neces- 
sary interpretation. It is also the critic’s duty to make a 
decision about a specific work of art in relation to objective 
aesthetic principles, not merely in relation to his own per- 
sonal likes and dislikes. Genuine criticism demands complete 
objectivity. Rarely does one find a combination of creator 
and critic in the same person, but such men as Walter Pater 
have been exceptions to this rule. 


Artists themselves are to blame for some of the incorrect 
ideas held about them. As in every group, there are pseudo- 
artists and quasi-artists. Lacking real genius and even-a 
measure of genuine talent, many artists engage in eccen- 
tricities to compensate. Some of them are really weak and 
emotionally abnormal, but they are not to be condemned for 
this, nor is their condition to be considered the source of 
their artistry. Probably the most unattractive artists are 
those who pervert their art for money and kudos. 


Though the process of creation varies with each individual 
artist, it does follow more or less the same path. Having 
sensitivity for physical, mental or spiritual stimuli, an artist 
forms impressions of objects, places and people in his imag- 
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ination which have come to him through the medium of his 
senses. He feels sympathetically or antipathetically about 
these impressions, thinks about what he has felt and exterior- 
izes his thought in concrete art form which embodies his 
message. The process of creation is dependent upon the 
conditions of artistry, technique, style, and philosophy. An 
artist must know how to select, organize and combine details 
gleaned from his store of impressions and must employ 
them to convey his ideas, ideals and beliefs clearly and effec- 
tively. Further than this, he must give a key to the theme 
of his art form through the use of motif, a recurrent detail. 
Unfortunately, modernistic artists are concerned only with 
how to say a thing whether or not they have anything to 
say or any one to whom to say it. 


As Walt Whitman said, “To have great poets, we must 
have great audiences too.” Without an audience, the art 
process remains incomplete, for no artist fulfills his purpose 
without conveying his thoughts to someone, and ironically, 
his thoughts are never really his own, until he has given 
them away. Having the correct concept of an audience, 
invitations in France have always read, “You are cordially 
invited to assist at a musical soiree.” Because of this, the 
audience has a tremendous responsibility. They must not only 
see and hear the art form itself, but must know and under- 
stand its meaning. After comprehending the thematic con- 
tent, they must apply objective principles of ethics, aesthetics 
and logic to determine the truth or falsity and the beauty 
or ugliness of this specific art form. Finally, they must act 
out their response in the course of their conduct. 


There is a widespread fallacy concerning the nature and 
activity of audiences in modern times. No doubt it sprang 
from the Jacksonian concept of democracy which proposed 
that man was not only equal in human attributes, as Jeffer- 
sonian democracy vindicated, but also that man was equal 
in inherent potentialities. As a result, everyone wanted to 
be the master and teacher, not the servant or student. 
Though the disastrous results of this concept are more con- 
vincingly and clearly seen in our economic problems in art, 
the result has been equally devastating. A flood of mediocre 
performances has inundated the field of publicity and a com- 
plete indifference has infected the minds of the audience. 
Obviously, learning to employ art form through analysis, 
evaluation and judging is equally as difficult and dignified 
a process as the act of creation. Surely critical appreciation 
is better than poor performance. 


Modern audiences whose life is ravaged by innumerable 
chronophages have a justifiable reason to ask what their 
compensation will be for the time, money and energy they 
spend on art. Probably no one has answered this question 
more competently than Max Eastman in his book titled, “The 
Enjoyment of Poetry” in which he conclusively proves the 
practical efficacy of art. Though the modernistic tendency 
in thought is toward the descriptive rather than the defini- 
tive approach to things, resulting in the complete rejection 
of principles, and though attention has been turned to the 
problem of earning a livelihood rather than to the art of 
living, in all forms, it must be admitted that art makes a 
definite contribution to life. From an aesthetic point of view 
it is decorative; from a practical point of view it is educa- 
tional. Unless one knows and understands what man has 
known and performed throughout the development of his 
civilization and culture, one lacks a necessary guide for his 
own existence. A true social order consists of the activity 
of government with its art of politics, the activity of indus- 
try with its art of economics and the activity of fraternity 
with its art of culture. Art is a definite part of the cultural 
development of man as a fraternal being. One has only to 
look at the chaotic period in which we live to see the results 
of an over-civilized but uncultured world. 
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POTTERY MAKING 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Pottery Making is just one of the househld tasks with the 
Pueblo Indian women for nearly every one of them is a 
potter. They are not all good — but a few of them are. 
Maria Martinez is an artist and her fame as a potter has 
travelled far and wide. Since the study of ceramics has 
become so popular in our schools in recent years it seems 
well to reproduce illustrations and brief descriptions of 


certain steps in the process of producing a piece of pottery. 


The clay used comes from clay beds not too far from San 
Ildefonso where Maria and her husband Julian live. It is 
removed by hand and placed into a shawl or sack and taken 
home. Sometimes in the fall the Indians gather the clay in 


quantities and keep it on hand ready for use in the winter. 


The clay must be cleaned of all impurities and pebbles. This 
is sometimes called winnowing, just as in the case of wheat. 
To do this the crushed clay is raised with the two hands 
while the wind blows the fine good clay in one pile. As the 
coarser particles fall straight down thus separating the fine 


good clay from the undesirable. 


Before the clay can be used it must be mixed and kneaded. 
Various ingredients are mixed with the clay while dry. Later 
water is added and the kneading is done. When it is ready 
to be worked the clay must be about as moist as putty so 
that it can easily be made into rolls of uniform size. 


While there are many ways of forming a piece of pottery 
the method shown here begins on saucer-like mold. In this is 
placed a pat of clay to form the base of the pottery. About 
this base coils of evenly rolled clay are added one after 
another. The shape of the piece is formed-as work pro- 


gresses. 
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Sun drying follows molding. The pottery must be dried in 
the sun to harden and to remove all moisture. Then the 
pieces are polished. The scraping begins when the piece is 
still damp. When the polishing is finished it is given a coat 
of slip. This is a very thin solution of clay and water. At 
San Ildefonso the potters use different colored slips. Then 
the surface is again polished with a small stone as shown 
in the middle illustration at the right. 


The next step is painting the decorative design. The colors 
usually used are black and orange-red. There is another 
variety of black paint which is used on polished black as 
shown with Mario (above). The brushes used are made from 
slivers of yucca and the skill in handling the brush differs 


greatly among the various potters. 


Firing pottery is an important matter and requires great 
skill. This is done on a level ground without vegetation. A 
fire is built and as it dies down the pottery is placed on top 
of a greate-like surface a little distance above the fire. Then 
pieces of split cedar are placed underneath. The process 


that follows is very complicated. 


The building up of an oven about the mass of pottery re- 
quires great skill. Another fire is built underneath before the 
firing is complete. The pieces to be polished black are given 


a special kind of firing. 
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MARIA MARTINEZ 
SHOWN WITH 
EXCELLENT EXAM- 
PLES OF HER ART. 
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This map was made by Kazue Watanabe, aged 18. Strategic points in the Pacific War Theatre, a scale of miles and the 

International Date Line are included. Colors used are light Prussian blue for the sea and a warm taupe for the countries and 

islands; the symbols are painted in brown, taupe, shades of magenta, yellow and chartreuse. Here modern aeroplanes and 
carriers are used with ancient Chinese and Cambodian symbols. 


HARBOR AND MAP MAKING 


MARVELL ALLISON HART 
Editor of Publications 
Honolulu Academy of Arts 


This article is concerned with a project which we found 
to be of tremendous importance during the spring and 
summer following December 7, and we are sending it 
to you because we feel that other schools and museums 
may be interested in our results. We hope, therefore, 
that you may be able to use it in a forthcoming issue. 


Alyce Hoogs, 
Director of Education, 
Honolulu Academy of Arts 


“So geographers in Afric maps 
W ith savage pictures fill their gaps, 
And o’er unhabitable downs 
; Place elephants instead of towns.” 


SwIFT 
Rare indeed is the child, or adult, to whom a map has not 
a special appeal. Spread out like a magic carpet, it can 
transport one from Venice to China—over the ancient route 


taken by Marco Polo or from Honolulu to the New Hebrides 
and Australia, and on round the world. And while any map 
can send the imagination soaring to thoughts of high adven- 
ture in strange lands, it is the pictorial map that is most 
attractive to children. 


There are all sorts of pictorial maps; those decorated with 
pictures of famous people or important events connected with 
a city or country being, perhaps, the most usual ones. Indeed, 
many such maps are made commercially and can be pur- 
chased at reasonable prices. But making one’s own map is a 
rich experience, requiring at least a general knowledge of the 
geography of the areas selected, the culture of the people, a 
study of the various symbols typical of the areas, experimen- 
tation in lettering, in the mixing and harmonizing of colors, 
and in planning the design of the map as a whole. 


Thus it was that after December 7, 1941, when schools in 
Hawaii were closed, parents suddenly plunged into all kinds 
of war jobs, and when the general feeling of insecurity was 
keenly felt by children whose daily habits of living were so 
greatly changed, none of the various classes offered by the 
Academy to young people proved more popular than that of 
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Decorative Map Making. So attractive was this activity to 
youngsters from eleven to sixteen years of age, that three 
other map making classes, conducted by different teachers, 
were given during the year. During the past summer a 
fourth group met under the direction of a guest instructor. 
To these children, following the war news—as most of them 
were doing in their school classes—became not a matter of 
textbook geography, but a living experience made more color- 
ful by an almost personal knowledge of the areas under dis- 
cussion. 

Various methods were used by the instructors in the 
Academy’s map-making classes, In all of them it was decided 
to allow each class to choose for itself the area it wished to 
map, and the children here quite naturally chose that of the 
Pacific since it touched them more closely. Though the same 
area was selected by the entire group, each child used his 
own color scheme and symbols, so that there was great vari- 
ety in the finished maps. 


The primary aim in all classes was to make an attractive 
decorative map. As a secondary interest the boys in one 
class suggested the recording of distances in the Pacific war 
theatre, and also the positions of strategic islands and war 
engagements constantly featured in the news. In all classes 
talks—illustrated with slides and objects from the collection 
—were given to enrich the children’s knowledge, understand- 
ing and appreciation of the cultures of the peoples of the 
Pacific Islands. One class visited the Bishop Museum to see 
its Hawaiian collection and was shown the rare feather 
cloaks, from which several of the children made quick 
sketches to use later as symbols for the Hawaiian Islands. 


In one class a large globe of the world was studied before 
the flat maps were begun. Next, ten decorative maps from 
the Academy’s school lending collection were analyzed from 
the standpoint of color, design, lettering, technique and of 
general clearness as opposed to crowded arrangement. The 
students then began to trace their maps and to experiment 
in mixing colors. 


In order to get maps to fit the construction paper and the 
mount, lantern slides of Rand, McNally and National Geo- 
graphic maps were projected onto the wall. In one class the 
students were permitted to trace directly or to work in 
groups, taking the map down on newsprint and tracing from 
the newsprint map with billing carbon. In another class the 
pupils used chipboard, tracing a full-size map from a slide 
and perforating the outline. Powdered colored chalk was 
then dusted through the perforations—blue for outside bound- 
aries and red for inside—the dots then being connected by 
pencil to give the outline of the map. One teacher used large 
pieces of cloth for the background of the maps. Lettering 
charts were discussed and the alphabets suitable for map 
design were chosen, It was brought home to the students 
that the size of the lettering and the symbols for a country 
or island must be planned simultaneously in order to achieve 
good design. 

There was much class discussion about the kind of symbols 
to be used and the children were encouraged to express their 
own ideas. Thus a variety of symbols appeared: ships, trees, 
costumes, people, animals, products. In one class the boys 
insisted upon the maps being ‘accurate’ and decided to include 
the International Date Line, the tropics, a scale of miles, and 
even clocks showing the change of time around the world. 
The ancient maps and those by Covarrubias so fired their 
imagination that in their own designs the children employed 
a fascinating combination of old and modern symbols; the 
ancient culture of China appearing with the most modern of 
our ships and planes. One of the maps was finished with a 
decorative border of aeroplanes; others were left plain and 
bound with passe-partout in harmonizing colors. 

Careful consideration was given to color. In one class, 
crayon thumb-sketches were made and discussed by members 
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of the group. Flat colors were used because the medium was 
poster paint. It was agreed that the land should be painted 
first, then the ocean. Some of the students outlined or shad- 
owed the land to emphasize it or form a transition between 
it and the water. One girl tried spraying her map to soften 
the color of the ocean, and the experiment proved very suc- 
cessful, giving an added depth of color and texture to the 
surface. 


Upon the completion of each course, an exhibition of all 
work was held, following which the children proudly took 
their maps home. 


Doubtless there are many other methods of approach which 
might be used in offering a course of this kind, depending 
upon the ages and the interests of class members. Some chil- 
dren might, for example, be stimulated by a review of map 
history, tracing its development from the time when primi- 
tive man, first exploring his native jungle, drew a route 
chart in the earth so that the journey homeward could be 
more easily traced. Some would be eager to learn that a 
number of the 15th and 16th century map makers were the 
first to plot the newly discovered lands beyond the sea, when 
intrepid explorers were vying with each other to find a pas- 
sage to the far east. They, too, colored their maps by hand 
and decorated them brilliantly with elaborate sea monsters, 
ships, fruit and fish. Some of these were imagined, some 
indigenous to the areas. Dutch cartographers have left 
remarkable maps of their golden days of adventure, notably 
one of Ceylon dated 1693, and another showing an incident 
of the conquest by the Dutch of Timor, now held by the 
Japanese. 


But whatever the approach, a class in map making can be 
made a rich and lasting experience in the life of a child. 
Certainly it was the unanimous opinion of all Academy 
instructors that these classes were of inestimable value as a 
class project. The children were eager to learn about the 
cultures of the natives in the south Pacific, who seemed more 
like living people to them than when studied through the 
dull pages of a geography book. They derived much pleasure 
from choosing interesting and original symbols, based on 
what they had learned of the art and general habits of these 
South Sea islanders. And most important, from the Acad- 
emy’s point of view, they gained knowledge of good design, 
lettering, and in the use of harmonizing colors. Moreover, 
it was exceedingly gratifying to know that upon the comple- 
tion of each course, the children were enthusiastic in their 
wish to continue working on maps of other areas. 


The western Pacific area appealed to eleven year 
old Virginia Dang, who chose as her color scheme 
a burnt-orange red for the land and a yellow-green, 
stippled with grey-green, for the ocean. The letter- 
ing was painted in bright lemon-yellow. The land 
masses were outlined in a dark-henna color. 
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Light was held but 


PHOTOGRAMS 


By MAX WALDMAN 
State Teachers College 
Buffalo, New York 


@ A photogram is the taking of a picture without a camera, 
or rather making an image of the shadow cast by an object. 
The process is similar to that of blue-printing. The materials 
involved are not inflammable or irritating to the user. Credit 
for the raising of the photogram to a design level goes back 
to Maholy-Nagy’s experiments at the Bauhaus School of 
Design. 

The few materials necessary may be purchased at a local 
photo supply store: 

1. Sensitized paper: double-weight is preferable; size is 
a matter of choice, although 8” x 10” will be found to be a 
convenient one; surface may be matt, semi-matt, or glossy; 
paper speed should be average or slower; cost for 2 dozen 
sheets is about $1.50. 

2. Chemicals: 

(a) a developer such as Eastman-Kodak D-72, or 
Agfa 125. % gallon about 30c. 
(b) Hypo acid. % gallon about 20c. 


3. Two trays: large enough to hold paper size. If enam- 
eled ones are not available, flat baking pans may be used. 
Glassware is ideal. 

4. Dark-room: one equipped with opaque shades, or a 
large windowless closet. 

Procedure: one should allow for spontaneous results with- 
out definite planning in the beginning; therefore, it is better 
to choose an object with a pattern in itself such as a sherbet 
glass. With a little practice one will use objects with interest- 
ing shapes to create his own designs: 

1. Set the sherbet glass on a sheet of sensitized paper. 
Hold a 60 watt bulb or a strong flashlight about 3 feet above 
the glass. Wind black friction tape completely around the 
glass of the bulb allowing %” of the surface to be uncovered. 
One could also house a bulb in a cardboard box from which 
no light can escape except through a 4%” hole. An enlarging 
machine is an excellent way of obtaining sharp photograms; 
however, it has certain limitations in that light can come 
from only one direction. 
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Light 


a few inches above center of glass. 


Light was held directly above sherbet glass, 


2. Expose paper to light 10 to 20 seconds. 


3. Remove the glass. 

4. Put paper through photographic bath of developer and 
hypo according to directions on circular inside package. 
Don’t turn on any light until after the paper has gone 
through the hypo bath. | 

Variations may be achieved in the following different 
ways: 

1. Hold light a few inches above sherbet glass and slowly 
raise bulb to 3 feet above glass. 

2. Expose sherbet glass to light for several seconds. Turn 
light off. Move the glass to one side of its original position. 
Re-expose. 

3. Expose the glass to light on right side. After several 
seconds switch light to left side. 

Objects suitable for photograms are those with irregular 
shapes such as: corkscrews, compasses, scissors, translucent 
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An egg beater, a clamp, a wrench, 
a corkscrew and a bunch of keys pro- 
vided the motifs for this photograph. 


materials; machine tools—pliers, micrometers, monkey- 


wrenches, etc; kitchen-ware—eggbeaters and egg-slicers, 
cookie forms, etc.; cut-paper—letters and appropriate sil- 


ANS 


Glass exposed to light for several seconds. Light 
turned off. Glass moved to one side and re-exposed. 
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houettes can be used for seasonal interests. Nature forms 
such as leaves, vines, flowers, etc., make decorative patterns. 

The value of the photogram lies in its greater texture 
and tonality over the old blue-print method. It is less expen- 
sive than photography because one dispenses with the bother 
of camera and negative. And, finally, professional looking 
results may be obtained by the beginner. 


Light held on right side, 
then switched to left side. 
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This breakfast room from the Seacrest Gallery is composed of work by New England craftsmen and testifies to their ability. 


There was a time in New England, as in all the colonies, 
when more than 90 percent of everything which the country 
family used was produced on the farm. This was indeed a 
handicraft culture. Mount Vernon possessed all the facilities 
needed to make fabrics of cotton, linen, or wool, and most 
ef George Washington's clothing was made there. But even 
then New England was beginning the transition from farm 
to factory, and it was a proud day for industrial America 
when, on delivering his first address to Congress, President 
Washington wore a suit of broadcloth made in the woolen 
factory of Colonel Jeremiah Wadsworth of Hartford, Connec- 
ticut where “all the processes had been performed on the 
premises except the spinning,” (from HOMESPUN HANDI- 
CRAFTS by Ella Shannon Bowles). Spinning was still done 
by hand in the homes. 

Today the percentages of 90 to 10 are nearly reversed. 
Yet, even now, there is a surprising number of things which 
rural New Englanders are making by hand for personal, or 
home use, and also to sell to help supplement their yearly 
incomes. This exhibition includes many such examples. It 
is estimated that the work of about five hundred craftsmen 


is represented. 
— from the introduction to the catalog by 
Allen Eaton of the Russell Sage Foundation 
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An exhibition of Contemporary New England Handicrafts 
was opened at the Worcester Art Museum October 14. The 
many objects, including pottery, wood carving, wood turning, 
furniture making, textiles, metalwork, basketry and stained 
glass, all made in this region during the last five years, have 
been assembled by Max W. Sullivan, Director of the exhibi- 
tion, with the aid of craft organizations in the various states. 
They are installed in five galleries the first of which has 
on one wall two large maps of New England, one indicating 
by various symbols the localities where the crafts are prac- 
tised today, and the other showing where they were practised 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. On either 
side, framing the maps, are imposing displays of woolen tex- 
tiles from Maine, the work of Florence I. Gookin, of the 
Tenafly Weavers, and of the Weavers Guild, Winter Indus- 
tries, Northeast Harbor. Effective also are wrought iron 
weathervanes by Lawrence Collins of Connecticut and Charles 
Wescott of Maine. Around the walls are six smaller maps 
of New England making clear the distribution of inhabitants 
of various origins, French-Canadian, Scandinavian, British, 
Central European, Eastern European and Southern Euro- 
pean. Near each are grouped objects which show the influ- 
ences of these cultural traditions, embroidery of Italian 
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design, a chair-table inspired by a seventeenth century 
Swedish piece, to mention two examples of the many. 


In the section devoted to the rural crafts is a large photo- 
mural of a logging scene, taken by Doris Day and lent by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. Two alcoves, installed as a cottage 
sitting-room and a country bed-room, have gay, block printed 
wall-papers by the Folly Cove designers, and maple furniture. 
Displayed in this gallery are hand-spun and hand-woven 
knitted articles from Vermont, turned wooden ware also from 
Vermont, sporting equipment, weaving, quilting, rug-making, 
Displayed in this gallery are hand-spun and hand-woven 
set by another photo-mural, a seacoast scene taken by Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert S. Snively of Deerfield, Massachusetts, and 
here again two alcoves illustrate the use of contemporary 
handicrafts in home decoration. These are a modern break- 
fast room, features of which are a pewter coffee service by 
Lewis Whitney of Rockport, Massachusetts, standing on a 
coffee table by Hugo B. Linnell of Providence, R. I., pottery 
by the Rowantree Kiln, Blue Hill, Me., and textiles by various 
New England weavers. In this gallery are shown ship 


This amusing rocking horse reminiscent of early 
America is the work of George Woodbury of New 
Hampshire. 


These cups, plates and bowls are from the Rowantree Kiln at Blue Hills in Maine. The brown turquoise textiles are by Mrs. 
Dorothy A. Abbott also of Maine. 


KE 
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models, notably a whaler by Robert Smallidge of Northeast 
Harbor, Me., carved and painted New England birds, sten- 
cilled trays, book-bindings, block-printed textiles, fine furni- 
ture and table linen including a tablecloth, “Country Wed- 
ding,” by Alice Turnbull of East Haddam, Connecticut. 


Silver by the Stone Associates, Gardner, by Joseph L. 
Sharrock, Beverly, by Edward Oakes and by George C. Gebe- 
lein, both of Boston, and by other silversmiths, displayed, 
asserts the continuance in Massachusetts of the splendid 
tradition of silversmithing so well established in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. There are many objects for 
ecclesiastical use including a jeweled altar cross, candle 
sticks, and communion cups of crystal, set in gold and silver, 
by William E. Brigham, President of the Rhode Island 
League of Arts and Crafts. Two groups of stained glass 
panels have been prepared especially for the exhibition by 
the studios of Charles J. Connick and Wilbur H. Burnham 
of Boston, and in this gallery may also be seen splendid 
examples of pottery made from New Hampshire clay by 
Edwin and Mary L. Scheier of Durham, N. H., as well as 
representative work by other New England potters. Jewelry 


by Mr. Sharrock, and by Frank Gardner Hale, Madeline 
Burrage, and others, is also shown here. 

The gallery, where hang Snively photgraphs of New Eng- 
land craftsmen at work, is devoted to technics. Here tools 
and objects in partially finished states are shown, and here 
are certain craftsmen at work. In the Museum members’ 
room nearby, various handicraft objects are placed to illus- 
trate how well-adapted this material is to the decorative 
scheme of a modern room. 

The exhibition catalog containing over seventy illustra- 
tions has a cover design by Carl Purington Kollins and a 
type-face, “Caledonia,” designed during the last five years 
by W. A. Dwiggins. Allen Eaton of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation has written the introduction. This exhibition, he con- 
cludes, “is an index to the enterprise, the hope, the ambition 
of countless individuals whose health and happiness are 
dependent upon their chance to make useful and beautiful 
things with their hands. All who are concerned with the life 
and culture of America now judge such work not only by the 
product itself, but by the effect of the work on the producer 
and realize that these arts are part of the great circle of 
the humanities.” 


A. group of various types of pottery made from New Hampshire clay by the distinguished ceramic artists, Mary and Edwin 


Scheier of that state. The work of these two creative persons is well known among the craftsmen of America, having 


received prizes and much favorable comment. 
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A pewter coffee set by Lewis Whitney, Masso- The large bowl at the left is by Alfred Rossiter, Pi 


chusetts. A rug by Clara H. Brigham, Rhode Island. Redding Ridge, Conn. The bowl at the right is 4 


from the League of New Hampshire Craftsmen. “ 


table by Hugo Linnell, Rhode Island. lathe by Arthur Laughton, Dummerston Center, Vt. 


The silver vessels are by the Stone Associates, Gardner, Mass. Other silverware is by George C. Gebelein of Boston and Bs 
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Stone Associates. The linen is by Libyer Stellato of the Worcester Folk Stitchery. BS 
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MILWAUKEE ART 
TEACHERS’ ASSOC. 
MEETS PROBLEMS 
OF TODAY 


By RUTH LASSEN, President 


@ Never before has there been the momentum to the grow- 
ing functional ability of our subject. Our students are filling 
the classrooms, eager to find the right way of applying avail- 
able materials in a practical, yet attractive manner, for 
beauty is still an essential part of the “American Way.” Out 
of these chaotic days, pupils are groping for a footing in a 
new and uncertain future. Youth has a determined eagerness 
to dream of tomorrow and in the art room the embryo of 
America’s future homes, cities, industry and transportation 
are being visualized. If we as Art teachers have given our 
students help in the practical application of Art, our job has 
been only partially completed. We must not forget the intan- 
gible enjoyment which we try to convey, that understanding 
which we hope our students will take with them, which will 
lend a deeper appreciation and richness to their own lives. 


Because of the obvious growing interest on the part of 
students for arts and crafts today, the Milwaukee Art Teach- 
ers Association has been kept active this year. We have 
been aware that this is a time of willing conservation and 
substitution. To substitute has not only sustained and opened 
new channels in industry, but has produced a greater interest 
in the art field with its range of capabilities. Art is being 
realized more and more, by the students as a functional part 
of everyday lives. This recognition has veen the teachers’ 
incentive to make their subject answer the students’ needs. 


Through the helpful guidance of Mr. Pelikan, the Mil- 
waukee Art Teachers’ Association feels that art teachers, 
students and parents have become more closely associated 
with a deeper understanding of the term “Art and its Public 
Relationship.” 

Love of country, patriotism, wanting to do their bit, which- 
ever way one wishes to term it, the number one issue of the 
day for our students is to create something useful for Gov- 
ernment, men in service, and for the Red Cross. 

Crafts have been first in popularity. 

1. Scrap oilcloth has been used to design letter kits, cigarette 
containers, shaving kits and general utility bags. 

2. Games for hospitalized soldiers have been created. Here 
much originality has been shown. 
Instead of regular chess men, one student substituted 
army and navy figures. 

3. Clothing 
Designs for transforming old clothes into smart new pat- 
terns is a favorite among the girls. 
Twine and rope have been used to make play shoes. 

Industrial Design is a popular problem. Girls and boys 
alike are eager industrial designers. First and foremost, 
they are all air minded. Fantastic dreams are sketched, 
sketches are made as practical as both student and teacher 
can conceive. Next, models are constructed. 

Boats and cars are second in popularity. 

Furniture holds its place. 

In all these incidents of history of the vehicle, or object 
must, be studied if we are to arrive at a successful conclusion. 
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Home making seems to be the next choice. At present, the 
remodeling of old homes is holding the students’ interest. 

This home making problem extends to civic interest. A 
very excellent model of miniature Milwaukee may be seen 
in the Art Department of Lincoln High School. 

We have presented a very brief resumé of some of the most 
popular problems chosen by our students this year. We be- 
lieve, however, that the work we have mentioned is a good 
eross section of our activities. 


WE VIEW ART IN THE COMMUNITY 


Field trips are an enjoyable phase of our work, for students 
vastly interested in seeing art functioning in the community. 
This interest is brought home, for parents and friends have 
accompanied us on our tours. 

One of the outstanding evenings of the year was spent at 
Radio City. The architect of the building, Mr. Eschweiler, 
presented a most interesting interpretation of the architec- 
ture and design. 

Mr. Anthony Wuchterl, chairman of the Historic branch 
of the Society of Achitects, afforded parents and teachers 
a most pleasurable and worthwhile meeting, when he brought 
to us his slides and discussion of old homes in Wisconsin. 

Brooks Stevens, the well known industrial designer, has 
provided us with a great deal of information by speaking to 
and showing our group many of his interesting designs. Our 
students have gained much through the opportunity of visit- 
ing Mr. Stevens’ studios. 

Advertising Art and its requisites have been brought to 
us by an experienced woman in this field, Mrs. Jean Owens. 

The climax of our very active year has been our public 
relation meeting at which time parents, honored guests and 
our own Art teachers, were an audience to students, who in 
their own words displayed and described some of the activi- 
ties in our Milwaukee Public School Art Department. 

The Milwaukee Art Teachers’ Association is the profes- 
sional organization of the Milwaukee art teachers and is 
composed of individuals who have majored in this subject 
and who have received their Baccalaureate, and in many in- 
stances their post graduate degrees, in the Fine Arts or in 
Art Education, or who have contributed to the progress of 
art education in this community. 

This organization has established high ethical standards of 
conduct and is working on a continuous program dealing 
with such problems as: 

1. The improvement of the qualifications and certification of 
professional art teachers. 

2. The maintenance of a progressive course of study which 
will be in line with the educational philosophy established 
by the Superintendency and the Board of Education of 
our public schools. 

3. The study of talent among our young people and the 
means whereby to utilize this talent to the best advantage. 

4. The promotion and encouragement of cultural activities of 
all kinds in our schools and in the community. 

5. The contribution of articles to professional art magazines 
and the publishing of original manuscripts by individual 
teachers. 

6. The pooling and exchange of progressive ideas and data 
in the teaching of the arts. 

7. The need for publicizing the value of art as a vital school 
subject. 

8. The need for the coordination of activities and the value 
of working together as a group. 

9. The opportunity for art activities and the development 
of appreciation for all. 

Excellent progress has been made in the short time that 
the M.A.T.A. has been functioning. With the enthusiasm 
and cooperative spirit evidenced by the members and by 
working together as a group, much valuable work can be 
accomplished. 
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DAWN ART 


Courtesy of THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
e@ The first of a projected series of films telling the story of 
the evolution of art through the ages has been completed at 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. It is The Dawn of 
Art, a one-reel 16-mm silent color film, produced under the 
direction of Raymond S. Stites, and photographed by H. Lee 
Jones. The film is available for showing. 

The Dawn of Art indicates at the start that art is complex, 
arising from many cultural needs. Cro-Magnon men and 
women are seen working in a rock-shelter near Font-de- 
Gaume, France. They sew or scrape skins, make hunting 
tools, decorate a lamp, gather nuts for the winter. Food is 
scarce, so the men who have returned from the hunt empty 
handed consult a medicine man who tells them he will make 
powerful hunting magic. By tallow lamplight they go to a 
chamber deep in the cave. After a ceremonial dance they 
prepare their colors and paint the famous deer of Font-de- 
Gaume, one of man’s first artistic compositions. The men 
appear by the stream where one spears a fish. Then they 
see the deer and stalk it. They throw their javelins and 
+he deer is brought down. The hunters return with their 
game and have a feast, after which one of the men takes 
up a bone and engraves his story. 

A commentary to be given while the film is being shown 
has been written by Mr. Stites. Excerpts from it follow: 

“All the evidence shows that the art of the cave men came 
from diverse needs. Note that Narration and Communication 
merit special attention. The most inclusive function of art is 
to communicate thought with emotion. As the artist engraved 
the deer, fish and spear heads around this bone he made the 
first documentary motion picture of cultural history.” 

“The Cro-Magnons lived in huts and in the entrances to 
caves on the Magdalenian culture level fourteen thousand 
years ago...... Stone scrapers and bone needles are used 
to clean and sew skins which keep men warm. Men and 
women enjoy making ornaments which take their design from 
the sewing technique. When she engraves the ibex on the 
back of this stone lamp, it may have been for play. This doll 
was either a gift for a child or a magic fetish.” 

“A hunter shapes his javelin with a stone scraper. His 
shaft straightener of elk horn is carved to show an animal. 
So he hopes to get magical control over nature, Skill and 
idea unite in this carved throwstick. It is a true work of 
art, both decorative and useful. See how he holds it to propel 
the spear.” 

“A magician is seated by his altar in the ante-room to a 
dark cave. Hungry hunters come to ask his help. He will 
make magic for some strings of beads. He puts on his deer 
skin coat and mask. Tatooing or other kinds of decoration 
have magic in them. Hundreds of yards underground they 
go to magic picture galleries where the spells are made. Fire 
and lamplight alone could make this work possible. So man 
the inventor grows along with man the artist.” 

“Once they found a fresh bank of clay. Its shape suggests 
a bison. So they begin to model, first a female, then the male. 
The herds were dying out, the buffaloes retreating with the 
glaciers. By pictured prayers they call back the herds.” 

“Deeper and deeper in the caves the magician dances a 
charm dance for ghosts of animals long vanished. Flickering 
lamps reveal many paintings, drawings made thousands of 
years before. They take out the tools of their craft. The out- 
line is carved with a burin, engraver of stone. Painter and 
sculptor are one. But man is first a chemist. He holds the 
lamp to the stalactite, then scrapes off the lampblack into the 
tube. The painter fills the carved lines with black. He pours 
out light ocherous earth. He grinds it with a muller or grind- 
ing stone. A palette is made of a reindeer bone. The brush 
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Antioch students painting set for art film 


is made of plant fibres or boars’ bristles. (Hollow bones are 
found today with paint still in them.) With yellow and brown 
and rich red paint he models male and female deer. Bright 
red is the color of blood and life. At last with black he ties 
color areas together. When the magical picture is finished 
the tools are replaced in the medicine pouch. The sorcerer 
recites his spell and they leave their pictured shrine. And 
today—after thousands of years—the composition of the deer 
is brilliant still.” 

“Finally another artist draws what the magician told them 
would come true. In a forest stream the hunters found their 
game. With faith and skill they spear the fish. The leader 
sights the deer. With throwstick he brings down the deer. 
Homeward they go over the forest trails through rocky 
gorges, past long abandoned rock shelters. The women are 
glad to see them. Only when man has cared for his body does 
he turn to arts of narration and communication, and then, 
in play, he perfects his designs. Recording his skill as a 
hunter this man created narrative art, showing the deer, how 
and where he killed it. Thus art arose from diverse needs.” 
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Seventh Grade girls casting with slip 
in a rural school art class in California. 


Recent years have seen a great development 
of interest and improvement in the actual 
quality of teaching Art in rural schools. Con- 
sidering the vast number of children who 
receive their education in rural schools and 
the importance of art as a vital factor in 
American living, there is much work to do 
for those educators with an art background. 
Much responsibility lies with teacher train- 
ing institutions and school administrators. 


JOHN C. AYRES, Art Supervisor 
Stanislaus County Schools 
Modesto, California 


@ Located in the heart of California’s great San Joaquin Val- 
ley, Stanislaus County is an important and thriving agricul- 
tural community. Scattered throughout this rural area are 
some forty small schools under the direct supervision of Mrs. 
Margaret L. Annear, Superintendent, and her staff of super- 
visors. In the fall of 1942, supervision in art was added to 
the activities of the county office to round out a well-planned 
program of teacher guidance. 


One of the art projects contemplated for the school year, 
1942-43, was a program of pottery production, Realizing 
that perhaps no other medium lends itself so well to creative 
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Two Animals made by “welding” bits of clay together. 
One small animal "pinched out" of a ball of clay. 


expression in the hands of small children, it was our hope that 
every child in our rural schools could thrill to this experience 
some time during the school year. We felt further that the 
objects created by these boys and girls should be fired and 
glazed in a commercial type kiln in order that the complete 
pottery process would be understood and appreciated by all. 
Our experience+in carrying out this program was an exceed- 
ingly happy and worthwhile one. 


Our first problem was that of informing teachers of the 
various pottery technics and arousing their interest to such 
a degree that the project could be successfully carried out, A 
Saturday workhop was decided upon as a solution to this need. 
For our instructor we were fortunate in obtaining the services 
of Herbert H. Sanders, Assistant Professor of Art, San Jose 
State College. Mr. Sanaers, an artist of unusual feeling and 
power and a most excellent teacher, presented an inspiring 
and informative demonstration of the potter’s craft. Teacher 
enthusiasm for the work could have been achieved in no better 
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way. All left the meeting with a keen desire to put their 
newly-gained knowledge to work in the classroom. 


In addition to the demonstrations by Mr. Sanders, we were 
able to present two motion pictures to our teachers during 
the meeting. One picture, an 8 mm color film, was prepared 
by Mr. Sanders himself in the ceramics laboratory of San 
Jose State College. The beautiful glaze colors were especially 
well shown in this film. Our second motion picture was a 16 
mm film in black and white showing the complete pottery 
process—preparation of the raw clay to completed glazed 
object. This excellent picture was later.taken to every rural 
school in the county by the Art Supervisor and shown to the 
children as an aid in starting their pottery program. We are 
fortunate in having a Department of Visual Education which 
handles film bookings and furnishes projectors for this type of 
instruction. 


With our teachers anxious to begin using clay, it was nec- 
essary to see that material was made easily available to all. 
The office of the county superintendent undertook to furnish a 
suitable clay in generous quantities to any teacher wishing to 
use it in her classroom. We were fortunate in being able to 
obtain an excellent body, and incidentally a very expensive 
one, from a Sacramento pottery—thoroughly mixed and ready 
for use. The importance of using a prepared wet-mix clay 
cannot be overemphasized. Freed from the chore of preparing 
the clay, the teacher was able to concentrate upon the creative 
development of her pupils with this fine medium, Glazes, too, 
were made available through the county office for use in the 
rural classroom. These and the clay used in all classrooms 
were naturally uniform in their firing qualities since it often 
was necessary to fire the work of several different schools at 
one time. As our firing temperature was constant at cone 
.05, all materials used in our schools were chosen to mature 
at that heat. 


The kiln employed in this work was a medium sized com- 
mercial type unit maintained by the Modesto City Schools. 
Since this kiln was not in constant use by the city system, its 
free time was made available to the rural schools. Had it not 
been for this fine professional cooperation between the two 
systems, our program of pottery production might well have 
been. delayed for the duration, since no kilns, of course, are 
available for purchase at this time. Eventually we hope to 
have our own pottery studio complete with kiln, wheels, and 
other equipment. 


As for the actual work in the classroom, the techniques 
first explored were those demonstrated by Mr. Sanders. We 
found that very satisfying objects such as small bowls and 
figurines could be “pinched out” of a ball of clay and that 
lovely pieces could be fashioned through coil building. Unus- 
ual and exciting animals were made by “welding” several bits 
of clay together. Also included in Mr. Sanders’ program was 


These interesting animals ‘pinched out'’ of a 
ball of clay were made by rural school pupils. 


a fascinating performance with the potter’s wheel. While our 
elementary school boys and girls could do no throwing on the 
wheel because of limited equipment, secondary art teachers 
attending our workshop saw much that could be used in their 
classrooms. 


But these basic technics were not all. One small rural school 
under an enthusiastic and able teacher carried out a most 
successful unit of work in which the process of casting with 
slip was studied thoroughly. Teaching themselves the funda- 
mentals of this technic, the members of the class succeeded 
through trial and error in producing many lovely objects. This 
year the same group, having mastered the process, is looking 
forward to the production of still more fine pottery. The suc- 
cess of their experiments has led to the study of this method 
by others of our small rural schools. 


The art supervisor assumed the responsibility of handling 
most of the completed ware. During regular school visits 
pieces ready for the kiln were collected and finished pieces 
delivered. Where distances were not too great, teachers them- 
selves often brought in their material for firing and collected 
it when ready for them. A supply of glazes in several colors 
was kept in the county office for use by teachers in schools not 
having their own supply. Larger schools purchased their own 
glazes of similar quality and firing characteristics since, as 
we have mentioned, pieces from several different schools were 
fired together. Though we felt it highly desirable that all 
work be carried through the glazing process, in some instances 
this was not possible and pieces were finished, after the bisque 
firing, in enamel or poster paint. A final coat of clear spar 
varnish was used on those colored with the poster paint. 


Our experiences of the past year in introducing a program 
of pottery production in the rural schools of Stanislaus 
County have merely confirmed facts long known to art edu- 
cators. We can place no better material for creative expres- 
sion in the hands of children, The handling of clay fascinates 
all children. They love to see and feel it take form as it is 
worked; to see and thrill to the results of firing and glazing. 
Here, indeed, is an educational process which must be used 
whenever possible. This requires, of course, that as much aid 
as possible be given the classroom in carrying on the project. 
We feel that whatever success our program has had is due 
largely to the fact that teachers were first well informed as to 
technics in handling the new material and then given every 
assistance possible in securing materials and simple equip- 
ment for use in the classroom. Too much importance cannot 
be attached to the excellent kiln available for our work. With- 
out the incentive furnished by this fine finishing of the ware, 
interest might soon have fallen off in many instances. The 
fact that their hand made objects could be finished with a pro- 
fessional touch was of prime importance to our children. They, 
their teachers and supervisor, have heartily enjoyed this ad- 
venture. We recommend it to all. 


Three objects made by casting with slip. One 
small duck ‘‘pinched out’ of a ball of clay. 
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By BERNICE MINTZ 


As part of a year-round program to identify art as an 
integral part of living, the University of Wisconsin Memorial 
Union has for the past eight years organized a loan collec- 
tion of original works of art which it has purchased or had 
donated to it. These it rents to organized houses and to 
students on its campus for use in their living rooms. 


Possessing a deep interest in furthering art, Porter Butts, 
Director of the Wisconsin Union, felt that although colleges 
addressed themselves to young people whom they hoped might 
buy good art, many of these young people were without the 
money. He thought that they (the colleges) should educate 
an incipient curiosity to increase discernment and intelligent 
appreciation. More particularly, he hoped to establish a de- 
sire for actual art ownership in the community. 


“Art,” said Butts, “if it is to have real significance and 
vitality, must be identified with daily living—not the occasion 
for a rare and unwilling visit on Sunday afternoon to a silent, 
hollow gallery or to a barred museum, to look over the 
shoulder of a gloomy guard at the great, but untouchable 
picture. The untouchable picture usually leaves the specta- 
tor untouched also.” 

Composed of over two hundred fifty works by contem- 
porary Wisconsin and American artists, the collection consists 
of drawings, lithographs, etchings, prints, and paintings. 

To distribute these works, an exhibition is arranged in the 
gallery which is in the center of things at the Memorial 
Union, student “club house” on the Wisconsin campus, at the 
deginning of each semester. After inspecting the well- 
dramatized collection, the student makes his selection and 
reserves his choice with the payment of a maintenance fee 
of fifty cents which entitles him or his house to use the 
picture in his own room or in the living room of his student 
house or dormitory for a semester. 

Thus for the price paid for the weekly movie, a fine con- 
temporary American painting has become an integral part 
of the daily life of the student. 

A typical cross-section of the paintings which were avail- 
able for the fall semester this past year would include: 
“Spring Landscape No. 15” by James Watrous, former pro- 
fessor in the University Art History department who is now 
in the navy, and a winner of several awards for his murals 
and oils; two original lithographs by Thomas Hart Benton; 
a painting by John Steuart Curry, artist-in-residence at the 
University; a P. Signac water color from the Carrie Ryerson 
collection; an original lithograph by Luis Quintanilla, “Paul- 
ette”; and “An Off Moment” by L. W. Bentley, Wisconsin 
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The Wisconsin Memorial Union Art Gallery, showing the 
exhibition of the loan collection from which selections are 
made. Notice the portable wall units which provide more 
space and give it an intimate arrangement. 
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Another Wisconsin Union painting: Off Moment" by 
L. W. Bentley, a native Two Rivers, Wisconsin artist, who 
won the first prize in oils with this painting at the 1940 
Wisconsin Salon of Art. Collegiate in theme, this has proven 
highly popular with students. 


of Pug's, original water color by Charles Le Clair, University 
of Wisconsin student now director of the Art department 
of the University of Alabama. 
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artist whose oil was the first prize winner at the 1940 Wis- 
consin Salon of Art. 

Most of the Union purchases are made from the several 
exhibitions which are held during the year at the Union, 
including student shows and the important annual Wisconsin 
Salon of Art whose judge this year was Thomas Hart Benton. 


For this last event, the Union awards purchase prizes for 
work done by Wisconsin artists, and from among these pur- 
chases, many subsequently find their way into the loan 
collection. Prizes include $100 for the most meritorious 
work in oil or tempera, $50 for a water color, $25 for work 
in the graphic arts, and $25 for sculpture. 

The student-composed Union Gallery Committee, which 
sponsors the loan collection and the exhibitions, has complete 
charge of arrangements, which include hanging the works, 
crating them, framing them if necessary, and the numerous 
other details which arise from such an undertaking. 


A similar idea to acquaint students more intimately with 
art was originated at Brown University when Professors Will 
S. Taylor and George E, Downling of the Art department 
encouraged the establishment of a picture lending library. 
This was made possible by an appropriation by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York City. The library itself is admin- 
istered by a student committee at the Brown student center, 
Faunce Hall. 

Displaying two hundred reproductions on the walls of the 
four common rooms at Faunce Hall, students are able to 
observe them in a natural background with the unpopular 
“arty” aspects minimized. They can then make their selec- 
tions and receive the well-framed reproductions for a service 
charge of twenty-five cents a semester, borrowing as often 
as they wish. 

To increase the circulation of the library and to promote 
more interest in the pictures as an aid to more pleasant liv- 
ing, a student committee was organized at Brown, composed 
of a cross-section of the student body so that the selections 
might satisfy as many elements as possible. 

Currently, the lending library is circulating three hundred 
seventy-five pictures, and Faunce Hall officials say that the 
saturation point is a long way off. 

Among several other colleges and universities similar collec- 
tions have suggested a definite trend in this movement to 
bring art closer to the individual. At the Iowa state univer- 
sity union, framed reproductions are rented to student groups 
at the rate of one a month for $1, for a four-month period. 
An exhibition tea is given at the beginning of the year, and 
everyone has the opportunity to see the prints and to make 
his selections. The University of Toronto’s student center, 
Hart House, began in 1937 to sell colored reproductions of 
well-known Canadian pictures at a nominal cost in order to 
encourage students to have good pictures in their rooms. 

The loan collection means of distribution has definite pos- 
sibilities in these days when antidotes are needed to ease the 
strain of war work and tension. It also lends itself well 
toward incorporation into the educational programs of the 
secondary and primary schools. The artist is brought into 
closer contact with his public, creating a greater appetite for 
his work, and more important, becomes intelligently appre- 
ciated. 


In the matter of morale, we have seen thus far in the war 
that the greater the strain, the greater the demand for an 
escape like art. Through it one can retire for a little while 
to a saner civilization in which one can renew his sense of 
proportion and gain historical perspective. 

It is entirely possible, as Butts points out, that students 
such as those who have enjoyed the benefits resulting from 
this democratic art philosophy, trained to assimilate art 
into their everyday lives, will gain an inner strength which will 
carry them more sanely through the war and into the peace. 
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WAR POSTERS TODAY 


@ An exhibition of WAR POSTERS TODAY, which is being circu- 
lated throughout the country by the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, opened at Art Center Chicago recently. This collection of post- 
ers from the United Nations of World War II includes typical examples 
of poster work from Russia, China, the Netherlands, England, Canada, 
Australia, India, Spain and the United States. The exhibition is 
devised to afford comparisons not only between work from different 
countries but also between different technical media (photography, 
typography, etc.) and modes of expression (cartoon, magazine illus- 
tration, etc.). 

During wartime the poster plays one of the most important roles 
in government “advertising” because its message is simple and imme- 
diate. Its propaganda value can be very great if the posters are 
placed properly and repeated over and over. War posters should there- 
fore be stimulating, serious and well designed. 

England has produced a tremendous number of posters, the majority 
of which are straightforward and clear. They range from literal 
realism to abstract design. These posters cover a vast number of sub- 
jects and include few really poor designs for England’s Ministry of 
Information has tried to maintain poster standards set by such men 
as McKnight Kauffer before the outbreak of war. 

Most of the Russian posters deal directly with the enemy and are 
expressed in terms of caricature and cartoon. The Spanish Civil War 
produced the most moving and effective posters of the entire struggle 
against the Axis. These posters exemplify the value of startling 
design and expert use of color to underline and strengthen the reality 
and importance of the message. 

American posters have so far followed, for the most part, a pre-war 
commercial formula, of slick layouts, weak drawing, inferior photog- 
raphy and “corny” slogans resulting in general inappropriateness to 
the war effort. 

Posters form an important part of war propaganda. Our artists 
should be encouraged to use their skill and talent as an effective 
weapon of war. With the exhibition there is a ballot box where all 
spectators are invited to register their approval or disapproval of 
the posters. 


NEW PRODUCTS AND DESIGAERS 


@ That there is need for preparing designers with creative ability to 
meet the demands of many new products is growing in importance 
every day. The world of things about us will include countless new 
materials. 

The post-war home will have window screens made from coke, lime- 
stone and salt, and so rustproof and flexible that they may be left in 
place throughout the year and rolled up like a roller shade, L. H. 
Chenoweth of the B. F. Goodrich company told a meeting of depart- 
ment store and retail trade executives of Chicago recently. 

These new screens, made possible by the properties of the com- 
pany’s polyvinyl resin synthetic known as “koroseal,” not only will 
outwear the conventional wire screen but will provide decorative inno- 
vations as well, Chenoweth said. He explained that they’d be available 
in almost any tint to match the housewife’s decorating scheme, or in 
an almost transparent finish. 

Many other innovations will be available to the homemaker after 
the war. “These include bendable and ‘expandable’ water pipes for 
permanent home installation,” he said; “coated wall paper from which 
fingerprints and grease marks can be removed with a damp cloth; 
garden hose which will be one-third lighter than top grade rubber 
hose yet will last as long or longer; and outdoor furniture seats and 
backs of woven koroseal strands which will be impervious to sun and 
weather.” 

A number of unique and indispensable roles that this “plasticized 
polyvinyl chloride,” derived from coke, limestone and salt, has played 
in the war were related. “More than 90 per cent of all production has 
been allocated to direct military uses,” he said. 

Koroseal is being used by the armed forces as sheathing for wire 
and cable installations, largely on shipboard; coating and treating 
for waterproof clothing; material as sponge for cushioning tank inte- 
riors as well as many other items. 
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@ A special exhibition, The Greek Revival in the United 
States, is being shown in five galleries at The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. The flavor of the vital period of American 
history between the War of 1812 and the Civil War, when 
the enthusiasm for things Greek flourished, is conveyed in 
an extensive display of the architecture and the creative and 
decorative arts of the time. The exhibition has been arranged 
by Joseph Downs, Curator of the American Wing. It will 
remain on view through February. 


Featured in the exhibition is a completely furnished draw- 
ing-room of the period. Carved door and window frames 
with noble columns and pilasters modeled by American 
craftsmen after those of the ancient Temple of the Winds 
at Athens are part of the room. They were taken from the 
Clarkson House, long a landmark of Flatbush, and are lent 
by the Brooklyn Museum. Furnishings include pieces by 
Duncan Phyfe, and Honore Lannuier. These, with the heavy 
convex mirrors surmounted with gilded eagles and figures, 
the bright pink walls and the gold satin curtains, recreate 
the sort of room into which well-to-do people retired after 
dinner in the days of Andrew Jackson’s stormy presidency, 
when the West was being opened up and the issue of slavery 
was forming menacingly. 


Portraits and conversation pieces by Sully, Morse, Neagle 
and Heinrich which record their contemporaries dressed and 
coiffed in what was deemed “the Greek taste,” are hung in 
this room. Before a window stands The Greek Slave, a 
smooth white marble nude by Hiram Powers that is a land- 
mark in American sculpture. It was the most talked-about 
piece of sculpture of the day because previous sculptural 
efforts had been largely an outgrowth of practical wood- 
earving. Also, the figure, faithful to Greek inspiration, is 
undraped. This was very shocking at the time. 


Several hundred enlarged photographs in adjoining gal- 
leries show the Greek influence in architecture. The small 
frame cottages of Ohio and Pennsylvania with Greek detail, 
the stately pillared mansions of the wealthy of the Eastern 
seaboard, the chaste white wooden churches, and the capitol 
buildings of the states through the Middle West and the 
South that joined the Union during this period, are shown 
in these photographs. The initiative and imagination with 
which American architects applied Greek forms to bridges, 
factories, public buildings, city apartments, hotels, country 
houses, becomes evident to the visitor. It is made clear that 
ancient Greek monuments were generally used as a source 
of rich inspiration by American architects, rather than as 
models to be copied. 


The country’s first truly national expression in building 
was developed by architects who had never seen the temples 
of Greece. A number of the prominent architects who brought 
the style to perfection—such men as Benjamin Latrobe, 
Robert Mills, William Strickland, Gideon Shryock, Alexander 
J. Davis — are represented in the exhibition by their original 
drawings and by photographs and contemporary prints of 
their major works. Many of the books that were their source 
material, such as The Antiquities of Athens, a series of 
richly illustrated volumes by the Englishmen Stuart and 
Revett, are also shown. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH, GRANVILLE, OHIO 


—Photo by Frank J. Roos, Jr. 


A gallery of ceiling-high photographic enlargements of 
Greek Revival buildings, with mannikins in early nineteenth- 
century street clothes in walking attitudes before them, form 
a life-size street-scene tableau in the exhibition. 


Mr. Downs, in a foreword for the picture book published 
for the exhibition, says of the Greek Revival period, 


“During most of the last century, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, temple-like structures sprang up in which our first 
American-born professional architects strove to incorporate 
the grandeur, strength, and symmetry of ancient Greek 
buildings. The very names of new towns echo the pervading 
enthusiasm for things Greek — Athens, Corinth, Sparta, and 
Syracuse. The first evidence of this return to Greece for 
inspiration was Latrobe’s Bank of Pennsylvania, built in 
Philadelphia in 1800; the last may well have been the Crystal 
Palace Saloon, built at Tombstone, Arizona, in 1878, 


“The Greek temple as a model stirred the imagination of 
the early American builders because by its associations it 
paralleled the ideal of a new and vigorous democracy. The 
Greek style was a simple one. Not only the trained architects 
in metropolitan centers but the skilled carpenters working 
from design books in obscure villages found a system of 
building both dignified and practical. 


“On state capitols, country churches, plantation houses, 
and modest cottages alike, the pillared portico, the carved 
capital, and the crisp, formal ornament show their origin 
clearly, but the variations are infinite. This adaptation, in 
every environment, of antique form to new material bred 
our first national style of architecture.” 
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WHO DESIGN 


There is little question but that the war and years 
ahead of us will bring many vital changes in our 
attitudes towards art and education in America. 
The war, already has given us proof that art must 
mean more than the conventional studio practice. 
That art fits into all phases of living is important. 
That means there must be opportunity in high 
schools for all types of students and abilities.— 


Editor's note. 


(Dear High School Students: 


Intermittently I have asked the girl members of my classes 
this question, ““‘Would you like to be a career girl in the art 
field?” Invariably, I have been told by the students that they 
are afraid to voice this desire, because they can’t draw luscious 
manequins as well as Emyline. Perhaps students think art 
means merely drawing and painting. Get these ideas out of 
your pretty heads right now, for they are as old fashioned as 
the “Horse and Buggy Days.” It is as much a part of the 
American Way as our streamlined transportation, if we wish 
to carry through with our reference to the “Horse and Buggy 
Days.” Let me explain. Art serves today in many ways. If 
you love art, and harbor a secret desire to make it a career, 
there is bound to be a limb where you can successfully perch. 


Let’s start with the old tree trunk itself, right in the high 
school classroom. Here young sprigs are learning that from 
the solid old trunk of drawing and painting involving prin- 
ciples of art, many branches of service have and are develop- 
ing today. 


Let us look at some of the branches—the most popular 
among my girls is dress designing. Oh, you like it too; but you 
are the girl who can’t draw those lusch figures like Emyline, 
who dreams of being a top illustrator for a swank magazine. 
Let me tell you that your chances are better than hers, 
because, Miss Practicality, you are acquainted with the less 
glamorous type of drawing, plain anatomical and perspective 
drawing. A well known advertising woman told me that this 
aspiration is often nipped in the bud when the art student 
applicant submits drawings of the exotic faces and figures 
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with no proof of true knowledge of art. These young people 
are much taken back when asked, “Can you draw pots and 
pans?” This is not a romantic question, but true—to master 
black and white drawings of these common objects may get 
you a job in some department store—the first rung on the 
ladder, my Pretty, to later becoming a fashion illustrator 
in the same store. Dream, but keep your feet on the ground. 


Why, here’s Katie scanning the article too, just because 
she likes the photographs Design offers each month, not 
because she is particularly interested in art. Let me tell you, 
Katie, you have a mathematical mind. You like to wield the 
ruler and protractor, and you are an artist with them, 
believe me. Perspective drawing is right “up your alley.” 
One of our large aircraft industries has employed numerous 
artists who can read a blue print in order to reduce it to its 
simplest terms in eye perspective. The reason for this is 
that the man on the assembly line, who has not had any 
training in blue print reading, can look at the simplified blue 
print and see just where and at what angle an object fits. 
One of our former students desired to employ his drawing 
skill and mathematical ability more directly to the war effort, 
and is now making a real success of himself in a large air- 
craft factory in this type of work. 


Well, Mary, you are reading this article just to see if I am 
going to mention how you, a truly fine artist, could apply 
your talent after you become a member of the WAVES, 
WACS or MARINE WOMEN. One thing I know, there will 
be a place to employ your talent. With your ability, who 
knows, you might produce some overseas battle front epics 
for posterity. Any number of our modern geniuses, like Paul 
Sample, are doing just that. Why can’t a woman join these 
ranks? 


Maybe you wish to apply your study of art to beaux catch- 
ing and winding up in the household career. All right, the 
modern course of study in high school is fairly shouting, 
“Apply your knowledge of color, balance, and design to your 
dress, to your room decorations and arrangements, or to the 
home-cooked meal.” 


How about having a chat with your art teacher? I’m sure 
she’ll be able to discover the happier, more useful YOU, 
through self expression. Get up there, perch on a limb, there’s 
one especially grown for YOU. 


Sincerely, 


RUTH LASSEN 
Milwaukee Art Teachers’ Association 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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OUR BOOK DEPARTMENT 


ART FOR THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA by 
Harold E. Gregg, 208 pages, 7x10%. 
Fully illustrated, cloth. $2.00. 


This book will prove of great help to all 
elementary classroom art teachers and 
should take a significant place in the de- 
velopment of public school art. The book 
discusses such subjects as: A concept of 
Art for elementary schools of America; 
What Art should mean to people in daily 
living; Dimensions of Art; Length of 
Art; Breadth of Art; Depth of Art; 
School’s part in perpetuating cultural 
heritage of people: Development of an 
appreciation of Art: Planning for eight 
years of Art: Art media for rural 
schools: Actual experience in intefration 
of subject matter, socialization, commu- 
nity and child interest, and Art accom- 
plished: Apple industry; clothing our- 
selves; Indian culture; Outline for teach- 
ers to use. A bibliography and a glos- 
sary. 


ART TODAY. by Ray Faulkner, Edwin 
Ziegfeld and Gerald Hill. 358 pages. Price 
$3.50. 


This is a book for laymen and students 
alike, an introduction to those arts of 
form and color with which we come in 
contact every day. It deals not only with 
contemporary manifestations, but em- 
phasis is placed on the many ways which 
modern and historic art products influence 
present day living and thinking. It pre- 
sents a way of looking at art products, 
art processes and art problems. The auth- 
ors describe it as “a catalytic agent in 
helping you to act intelligently and emo- 
tionally to the visual richness that sur- 
rounds you.” 


MODERN ART IN AMERICA. By Martha 
Candler Cheney. 180 pp. 96 pages of illus- 
trations. Price $4.00. 


Mrs. Cheney traces the career of modern 
American art from the Armory Show in 
1913 through the hectic ’twenties, to the 
Federal Arts Project and today. The 
work of these years constitutes a remark- 
able record, unmistakably of the New 
World. It is complex, varied and could 
not be attributed to any other time nor 
could it have been produced by any other 
country. The story is a lively one of col- 
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We are now ready to 
offer a special serv- 
ice in the latest as 
well as standard art 
books for our readers. 
Here are a few timely 
books every teacher 
should know. More 
will be listed soon. 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 


orful figures of artists of all groups, and 
included in the book are a number of 
statements by artists concerning their 
aims and their ideas about art. 


MEXICAN POPULAR ARTS. By Frances 
Toor. 107 pages. Price $3.00. 


The popular arts of Mexico are among 
the most varied and beautiful in the 
world. Practically every object is touched 
with beauty, no matter how humble and 
inexpensive, Miss Toor has lived in Mex- 
ico almost seventeen years, gathering 
knowledge of the country at first hand, 
and in the book has provided a unique 
and comprehensive survey of the arts and 
crafts of the varied and colorful country. 
Her hope is that the book will inspire 
purchasers of the arts to demand good 
workmanship and good taste as the 
beauty of them is in danger due to the 
increased demand. 


STILL LIFE OIL PAINTING by Marion 
Bruce Zimmer. 133 pages. Illustrations in 
color. Price $3.00. 


With the procedure presented in this 
book, that mystery which enshrouded oil 
painting in the past is lifted. There need 
be no more hesitancy in launching cour- 


ageously into paints with oil. This book 
offers throughout its pages a graphically 
clear way to the understanding, control 
and confidence so necessary to real en- 
joyment and progress in esthetic expres- 
sion. The layman can feel that there is a 
way for him. Teachers who until re- 
cently would never dare allow the pupils 
the use of oil paints now have tangible 
and dependable assistance. 


FIRST AID TO PICTORIAL COMPOSITION. 
By Walter Jack Duncan. 118 pp. 110 
illustrations. Price $2.50. 


This novel and suggestive study deals 
with the technics of pictorial composition. 
Illustrations are used embracing the 
whole field of art are used to demonstrate 
suggestions about composition. The book 
is designed to be a guide book to simplify 
the solution of the beginning artist’s 
problems such as: balance, line, the 
circle, the pyramid, color and invention. 


PASTEL PAINTING by Gladys Rockmore 
Davis. 80 pages, 6x9”, 32 pages illustra- 
tions, 4 pages in color. Price $2.25. 


This volume fulfills a definite need for a 
good contemporary book on how to paint 
in pastels. Gladys Rockmore Davis’ work 
is renowned throughout the country 
through travelling exhibitions, through 
articles in color in “Life” and other mag- 
azines and through her Christmas cards. 
Her paintings are owned by leading mu- 
seums and private collectors from coast 
to coast. No contemporary American 
painter stands in higher esteem and no 
better teacher could be found for this 
subject. In a simple direct text she tells 
you the “does” and “don’ts” about pastel 
painting, she analyses the work of other 
great pastellists and gives a brief his- 
tory of this craft. 


ROMANCE OF THE PATCHWORK QUILT 
IN AMERICA by Carrie A. Hall and Rose 
G. Kretsinger. 299 pages, over 170 illus- 
trations. Price $5.00. 


The romance of the patchwork quilt 
throughout America’s past and the im- 
portant part it plays in America’s pres- 
ent are portrayed graphically with words 
and photographically with illustrations. 
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THE SECOND STENCIL BOOK by Emmy 
Zweybruck, 32 pages containing 8 full 
page illustrations in color and more than 
20 illustrations in black and white of en- 
tirely new material. Price $1.10. 


The subject of “Stencilling that IS Crea- 
tive” is fascinatingly covered by Prof. 
Zweybruck in this, her second Stencil 
book. the author, an artist, commercial 
designer and lecturer of note, has 
brought back into very general and pop- 
ular use a delightful technic once thought 
outmoded. 


HANDS AT WORK by Emmy Zweybruck. 
46 pages, 8%4x10%. Beautifully illus- 
trated in color. Cloth bound. $2.00. 


The author of this book is an internation- 
ally known teacher, industrial designer, 
and lecturer. The book contains complete 
instructions for stenciling on fabrics and 
paper, block printing, net embroidery, 
cross stitch, jig saw work, silk screen; 
and designs for articles such as table lin- 
ens, draperies, handkerchiefs and gar- 
ments. Especially helpful to schools, 
housewives, students, occupational thera- 
pists, recreational groups, amateur and 
professional artists and craftsmen. 


MAKE YOUR OWN by Ella Langenberg 
Bolander, 46 pages 814x104, illustrated 
with many color plates. Price $2.00. 


In this day when laymen are turning 
back to handicraft as a hobby, MAKE 
YOUR OWN fills the need of the school- 
room and the home workshop and all hob- 
byists. It describes the working steps of 
a wide range of color mediums and sim- 
ple, direct and easy directions for making 
greeting cards for special days. 


STITCHING, CROCHETING, KNITTING, 
HOOKED RUG MAKING by Ella L. Lan- 
genberg. More than 40 pages illustra- 
tions. Price $1.25. 


School classes and recreation groups will 
find this a valuable aid in setting up an 
entire program for craft classes of any 
age. Chapters on knitting, knotting, cro- 
cheting, embroidery, weaving and decora- 
tive darning, smocking and rug hooking. 


ETCHING PRINCIPLES AND METHODS by 
Clifford Pyle. 54 working drawings, 13 
etchings, 10 halftones. Price $3.00. 


Wide demand for etchings has stimulated 
renewed interest in this craft in student 
and professional artists everywhere. This 
book was written to implement the need 


When in need of art 
books for your school 
or personal library 
write 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 
131 E, STATE ST., COLUMBUS, O. 


for a simple, step-by-step instruction 
manual on the intricate technical methods 
and processes which for centuries have 
presented the highest test of artistic skill. 
With the novice and his instructor con- 
stantly in mind, the author describes ma- 
terials, tools, each detail in the sequence 
of steps from the unpolished metal to the 
final print, operations illustrated where 
necessary with working drawings. 


A BOOK OF PUPPETRY edited by Felix 
Payant. 76 pages, 9x12. Fully illus- 
trated. Price $2.00. 


Helpful book with various sections writ- 
ten by outstanding Puppeteers. Among 
the subjects treated are: Puppets today, 
Puppets Through the Ages, Of Puppets 
and Classic Drama, Three Thousand Pup- 
pets in Motion Pictures, Marionettes in 
Advertising, Styles in Puppet Design, 
Some Types of Puppet Construction, Pup- 
pets in High School Education, Hand 
Puppets in the School, Making Shadow 
Plays, Marionettes of Papier Mache, Pa- 
per Figurines, Character Dolls, Figurines 
in Health Education, The Human Figure 
in Early Art, Chinese Ceramic Figures of 
the T’ang Dynasty, Egyptian Cypriote 
Green Ceramic Figurines, Theatre De- 
sign Past and Present, Wooden Figures, 
Tools and Materials for the Crafts. There 
is an excellent bibliography. 


DESIGN TECHNICS edited by Felix 
Payant. 52 pages. 40 art technics. 100 
illustrations. 8% x11%. Price $2.00. 


This collection of helpful ideas presents 
in the concise and convenient manner 
forty different technics. They include: 
free brush painting, contour drawing, 
painting with pencil, three dimensional 
drawing, charcoal, flat litho crayon, 
counter change, scratch board, coquille 
board, torn paper, cut paper, collage, 
montage, photograms, spatter, sprayed 
designs, air brush, dry painting, stencil, 
wood block, linoleum block, amathog- 
raphy, lithography, dry points, mono- 
types, sand paper monotypes, aquantints, 


linoleum monoprints, helio prints, tem- 
pera color process, silk screen, batik, fin- 
ger painting, crayon prints, rhythmo- 
chromatic design, mottled papers, crum- 
pled papers, crackled papers, puddle and 
squeegee method, oil—water method on 


paper. 


THE ART OF CAMOUFLAGE by Lieut. 


Colonel C. H. R. Chesney. 5%4x8. Price | 


$2.75. 


This is the latest book on camouflage 
written by an expert with practical first 
hand knowledge. A large selection of the 
book is devoted to camouflage on the 
‘fighting front. It also deals fully with 
civil camouflage. A most timely book. 


CRAFTS FOR FUN by Evadna Kraus 
Perry. 278 pages, 54% x 84. 115 Photo- 
graphs and 40 diagrams. Price $3.00. 


An exceptionally instructive book for 
amateur, experienced or inexperienced 
handcrafters, young and old. Eleven 
comprehensive chapters cover: Linoleum- 
block Printing, Clay Modeling and Pot- 
tery, Working with Wood, Book-making, 
Spattering, Weaving, Knotting, Embroid- 
ery, Using Cheet Cork, Modeling Meta! 
Foil. The book explains in clear detail 
various simple methods and med‘ums 
for all the types of craft-work listed 
above. Here is an ideal book for anyone 
who wants to make useful and decora- 
tive objects as gifts or as ornaments for 
his own home. The equipment needed 
to follow these simple instructions is 
neither too elaborate nor too expensive; 
in fact, the whole book has been designed 
to be as helpful and encouraging to the 
amateur craftsman as possible. The com- 
plete index gives the reader a source of 
quick reference to any of the early or 
advanced stages of the instructions with 
which he is working. 


PICTURES TO GROW UP WITH by Kath- 
arine Gibson. Over 150 illustrations in 
color. 74x10. Price $3.00. 


Jt is impossible to exaggerate the charm 
or the importance of this book to children. 
It may well be their first contact with 
the world of great art, and as such no 
more pleasing an array of masterpieces 
could be selected or described for children 
from seven up. Colorful illustrations of 
animals, flowers, young people, history 
and legends, fantasy. A Junior Literary 
Guild selection which already has the en- 
thusiastic endorsement of thousands of 
parents and teachers. You’ll love it as 
much as the lucky child you give the book 
to! 
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Postpaid this excellent 


| A COLLECTION OF HELPFUL IDEAS e EDITED BY FELIX PAYANT 
or a G ra d vate FREE BRUSH PAINTING CONTOUR DRAWING PAINTING 
WITH PENCIL % THREE DIMENSIONAL DRAWING CHAR 
: F Or @ S 0 / d i er COAL % FLAT LITHO CRAYON % COUNTER CHANGE «am 
For a Librar y SCRATCH BOARD % COQUILLE BOARD »% TORN PAPER 
| CUT PAPER % COLLAGE % MONTAGE % PHOTOGRAMS 

F or C / @sSsroom SPATTER % SPRAYED DESIGNS % AIR BRUSH DRY PAINT- 
For a Teacher ING STENCIL % WOOD BLOCK % LINOLEUM BLOCK 
AMATHOGRAPHY LITHOGRAPHY DRY POINTS % MONO .. 
F Or an A rt st TYPES % SAND PAPER MONOTYPES AQUATINTS LINO- 
: Fo ra Cr a ft sman LEUM MONOPRINTS % HELIO PRINTS % TEMPERA COLOR | 

: For a Professional CRAYON PRINTS % RHYTHMO-CHROMATIC DESIGN % MOT- J 

| Fo roan A mateur TLED PAPERS % CRUMPLED PAPERS % CRACKLED PAPERS 

| PUDDLE AND SQUEEGEE METHOD OIL—WATER METHOD 

HEAVY PAPER PAGES 
: 100 ILLUSTRATIONS 131 East State Street Columbus 15, Ohio 
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